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Cleopatra in bronze, and of Adonis and Apollo in marble,
much to the disapproval of the more rigid puritans. A woman
otherwise unknown to history wrote to beg Cromwell to de-
molish these monsters. There is much evil in them, she said,
for, so long as the groves and altars of the idols remained
untaken away in Jerusalem, the wrath of God continued against
Israel.1
Much of the former ceremonial of the court was revived;
a lord chamberlain, a comptroller of the household, and a
master of ceremonies were appointed. Cromwell, though he
had no liking for royal trappings, seems to have shared the
views of supporters of the protectorate, that the dignity of
England required a certain pomp. Opinion is unanimous that
on state occasions Cromwell looked the part of a king. Even
Mrs. Hutchinson, while bewailing his apostasy from the good
old cause, confessed that he had cmuch natural greatness, and
well became the place he had usurped'. She says that chis court
was full of sin and vanity, and the more abominable, because
they had not yet quite cast away the name of God, but profaned
it by taking it in vain'. Apparently few agreed with her, or
else they were willing to risk the alleged moral contamination,
for she acknowledges that almost all the ministers, the City of
London, many of the degenerate lords of the land, and the
poor-spirited gentry all courted him.2
The asperities of puritanism tended to disappear at Crom-
well's court, especially after the Humble Petition and Advice
made his position hereditary. The marriage of his two daugh-
ters, in November 1657, gave rise to entertainments that
appeared shocking to the older type of puritans. In addition
to music and frivolities, there was mixed dancing, hitherto
accounted profane, till five o'clock in the morning. No wonder
the French ambassador remarked that 'another spirit appears
at Whitehall, dances having been re-established there lately,
and the preachers of the old time are retiring because they are
found too melancholic'.3 He further commented that the
under-officers of the army grumbled, but he thought this did
not matter much because their superiors approved. He was
wrong in concluding that the opposition of the commonwealths-
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